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THE IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVING TIME. 

Time :—What is it? Some call it a “fragment of eternity.” 
When'compared with ‘full orbed eternity,” it is nothing; and yet, 
how important to man is ‘me; yea, a small portion of time ! Could 
he be assured of one thousand years existence among his fellow 
creatures here; how long a period! and yet how shori! But 
man,—mortal man is bearly per.aitted to live ere he begins to die 
The seeds of death strewed thickly in his system, put forth their 
poisonous buds in the shape of fell discase, from the cradle of in- 
fancy to the period of his trancient career. 

What then is the great; the firet and the last business of our 
lives? Is it to prepare for living a few fleeting moments in this 
state of being, or is it not rather to prepare fora safe passage to 
another world? The latter is certainly the case. But, alas ! alas! 
infatuated mortals are seldom convinced of the worth of time, and 
the importance of being ready to appear in a world of spirits, 
until they are awakened to a true stats, of things, by the pangs of 
death, or its dreary presages on the bed of mourning. 

Whatever may be the talents, the acquirements, or the wealth 
of any man, it is not only his duty, but his highest interest to em» 
pley them for the good of his country, the salvation of his own 
soul, and the glory of God. We say, man’s interest as well as 
duty requires that he should do so. We rest the truth of 
this position upon the sure word of truth. This is the light in 
which infinite wisdom treats the subject, and it must therefore be 
correct. The notions of men are frequently founded on false 
principlés; their reasonings fallacious, and their decisions erro 
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veous; but the dictates of infinite wisdom are infallible. ‘Phi« 
and this alone is sufficient to influence the mind, and regulate the 
conduct of any man, who assents to the truth of revelation. 


AN APPEAL TO THE METHODISTS, 
Ix opposition to the changes proposed in their Church Government 

By Tuomas E. Bonn, M. D. 4 Local Preacher of said Church 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 765.) 

The changes contended for by the reformers, are certainly 
such as, if effected, must alter all the fundamental principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity—and the present contest will mark the 
most interesting period in the history of Methodism. Our sepa 
ration from the Church of England was a change of much less 
importance, as the connexion was at any time more nominal than 
weal. That church never was permitted to exercise any contro! 
or jurisdiction over the Methodist societies, either in England 
or America—and in fact, the change was only perceived by our 
people, in the administration of the ordinances by those who had 
not derived their authority from that church. The original prin- 
ciples of our institution remained unimpaired by the separation. 
‘The missionaty system of ministerial operation still directed the 
Conferences : and the superintendent of the Methodist society ac- 
quired no new pewers under the new denomination of Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, except the right of ordaining ! 
But the changes now contended for, go to alier the whole system 
To subvert the original principles of the compact between the 
ministry and the membership—to reclaim rights, which had been 
heretofore surrendered on both sides for the common good; and 
to substitute a plan not yet defined, and perhaps undefinable— 
based on abstract metaphysical rights, which are supposed to b 
inherent in the members of the church. 

Before we consent te the adoption of these revolutionary pro- 
jects, it will certainly be our duty carefully to examine them 
To ascertain if their be nothing visionary in their nature—no- 
thing inapplicable in their provisions, or destructive in their ten- 
dencies. 

To enumerate and comment upon all the changes which have 
been proposed in our government and discipline, would swell this 
pamphlet into a volume, and might impose too heavy a tax upon 
the time, both of my readers and myself. It is, moreover, unne- 
cessary, because our reformers have agreed to merge for the pre- 
sent, all other questions of change in the one great effort to ef- 
fect such an alteration in the government as may provide for ar 
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immediate representation of the local preachers and laity im the 
General Conterence—justly calculating that when this alteration 
is obtained, they may easily introduce whatever other changes 
they may have in contemplation. Upon the propriety and utility 
of this fundamental change, then, must this controversy turn; 
and we propose to examine, in the first place, the claum ot 
giGcuTr which has been urged im favour of this. measure, and 
then the expediency and practicability of the measure itself— 
And first, of the right of representation, set up by the re- 
formers. 
it will be unreservedly conceded that, if the right to demand 

this privilege can be cle arly established, it nec essarily puts an 
end to all controversy. For no religious man or body of men, 
can, with a good conscience, withhold what it is the right of an- 
other to possess, If then our reformers have shown, either 
from scripture authority, or from the natural rghts of man, a 
right tosend delegates to RM General Conference, or otherwise 
to participate immediately in the legislative power ‘of the church, 
it must be accorded to them without limitation or reserve, when- 
ever a majority shall demand it. We will, therefore, endeavour 
candidly and fairly to examine these pretensions; and we hope for 
a patient and impartial hearing. 

The ground on which these claims of right are rested have 
not been so distinctly stated by their advde rates as we would 
have wished—they have been rr ather assumed as incontrovertible 
than supported by argument: but when arguments have been 
employed, they ws been drawn from two sources :—Frst, The 
holy scripture—and, secondly, the poe rights recognised by 
the civil EC of our country. To the first—namely to the 
holy scriptures—the great chi urter of the christian church—the 
appeal would be final if they supported the claim. But we have 
not been able to find in these sacred records any thing which 
eoes to sanction the pretensions set up by our reformers—on the 
contrary, we believe the scriptures no where prescribe any form 
of government for the christian church. This, however, 
is only our opinion, forme -d, indeed, after a patient examination of 
those passages of scripture which have been most confidently ap- 
pealed to, by the advoc ates of the different church governments 
which have been established in the christian world—but still aw 
opinion which may be erroneous—and if our opponents can make 
outa form of government, prescribed in the New ‘Testament 
as essential to the ceustitution of the church of Christ, we prom- 
ise, for ourselves, an implicit submission to its mandates —we 
will neither cavil nor reason about it; but yield to such authority 
an entire and unqualified obedience 
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Inthe mean time, however, we may state sgute of the réasois 
for the opinion we have given, that the scriptures have prescribed 
to the church no particular form of government for the regulation 
of her outward economy—for we do not include in the idea of 
government the moral discipline of the church any more than her 
rcligious tenets. 

After an attentive perusal of the controversy which has been so 
long maintained by the different denominations of christians, each 
endeavouring to show the scriptural authority for their ditferent 
forms of government, we have not found any one of those adyo- 
cates who satisfactorily supports the superior claims of his church; 
and the controversy is still maintained by the different sects, each 
appealing to scripture, and each supporting their appeal by argu- 
ments so specious and plausible as to leave the impartial inquirer 
in the utmost doubt and perplexity. Now, we cannot believe, 
that any thing which is essential to the econcmy of the church of 
Christ, has been so vaguely defined as to elude the honest and pa- 
tient inquiry of evena man of plain common sense, much less of 
men of such learning, piety and ability as have engaged in this 
controversy. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, the Levitical economy was 
made essential to the constitution of the church. It could not be 
altered or superseded by any human authority; and hence it was 
described and enjoined with a particularity and exactness, which 
was not, and could not, be misunderstood. The different orders 
of the priesthood, the family from which they were to be taken, 
their authority and their several duties, their dress, the time and 
the manner of making the offerings and performang the sacrifices, 
in short, all that belonged to it, was prescribed witb a precision of 
language, and a circumstantiality of detail, which left no room for 
mistake or misapprehension. If this is not the case under the 
christian dispensation, it must be because there does not exist the 
same necessity for it. The Jewish church was instituted with a 
different design, and therefore required a different organization. 
Its institutions were especially designed for a particular family, 
and accordingly the rites and ceremonies of the church could 
only be performed at an appointed place. Such an economy 
could only be preserved amongst an insulated people—where the 
whole nation was under a theocracy. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, was originally designed to diffuse itself over the whole 
world. To establish itself in all countries, however different 
their forms of civil government might be found, and without pre: 
tending to interfere with any of the existing political establish- 
ments: with this design any particular form of church goverr- 
ment was wholly incompatible, and therefore none was imposed— 














ut least none was made essential to the existence of the christiaw 
church. It is obvious that had any external organization been 
made essential, there lave been times of persecution when, mn 
some of those countries where the gospel had been planted, there 
could have been no visible church at all. Wherever there were 
two or three believers in Christ they constituted a church, 
though they might be all members of the same household; and 
though there was no minister, (in the common acceptation of the 
word) amongst them; for Christ himself, according to his pro- 
mise, was inthe midst of them. As these families of believers 
coalesced into communities the church was enlarged, and they 
were left to adopt such prudential regulations from time to time, 
as occasion might require—and we believe this to be the simple 
origin of all that has been known in the world, under the denom- 
ination of church government. 

We further infer the liberty of any body of christians to 
adopt that form of government, which they deem most expedient, 
from the fact that God has, at different times, manifested his ap- 
probation of the efforts of the different sects and denominations, 
by especial effusions of the Holy Spirit—under their ministra- 
tions, sinners have been awakened and converted—believers 
quickened aud built up in their most holy faith; and at this time 
the mighty missionary efforts which are making in the heathen 
world, are owned and blessed by the Great Head of the Church, 
whatever be the distinguishing appellation ef the missionary, or 
the sect under whose church government he may have arranged 
himself—we think, therefore, that whatever infinite wisdom 
owns and blesses, cannot be wrong:-—or in other words, if the 
Author of our religion had appointed or ordained any particular 
form <i rovernment, perpetually obligatory on the Christian 
church, he would not sanction a departure from his own institu- 
tions, by manifesting his presence and power amongst those who 
have seceded from them; neither would he have left those insti- 
tutions to the uncertain conjectures of fallible men; or to the 
vague inferences which can be drawn from a few incidental re- 
marks in the Holy Scriptures. 

If, however, this reasoning appear to our opponents to be in- 
gonclusive, we fairly leave them the task of pointing out the ex- 
clusive scripture plan of church government; and if they will not 
insist upon changing our economy until they have performed this 
task, we will be satisfied—ere that time the millemum will have 
commenced, and we shall have no further occasion for doubtful 
disputations. 

We proceed in the next place to consider his argument drawn 
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from the NATURAL inherent rizhts of mankind—namely, that of 
being entitled, either in _ or by their representatives, to 
have a voice in the legislature by whose acts they are governed. 
On this argument the changes have been rung with incessant. re- 
iteration. We have been reminded that it is the birthright of 
every American, and to withhold it is the utmost stretch of des 
potism and tyranny. And our reformers have fondly compared 
their efforts to obtain this privilege in the church to our national 
struggle for independence ! Now after such long and loud com- 
jlaints, one would naturally suppose that those who made them 
had re ally been deprived of some rights which had appertained 
to them, either as men or as christians—that when they complain 
of tyranny and despotism, they are laboring under some grievous 
oppression, from which they had been heretofore endeavouri ng 
ineffectually to tree themselves—but under which the y were stil] 
held by the unrelenting hand of arbitrary power —of usurped and 
tyrannical authority :—and yet nothing of ‘all this has happened 
The c omplainants are under no government but such as they have 
voluntarily put themselves under, aud which they can at any time 
renounce. ‘They have been deprived of no rights or privileges, 
either as men or as christians, but such as they voluntarily surren- 
dered for the common interest of the community of which they 
became members, and which they can reclaim when they please 

yet this is ad the tyranny of which they have to ovliidieea: On 
this ground alone they have « compare d their brethren, who differ 
with them, to the “oflicers of the British crown,” who could not 
see the justice of the claims made by the Americans. It is cer- 
tain, however, that we never should have complained \of these oi- 
ficers of the crown, or of the king either, had they oo willing 
to allow us the rights which we freely accerd to our re®rmers— 
namely, the right to rerounce their allegiance, and of setting up 
for themselves. 

Let us, however, examine this pretension, so confidently 1 
lied upon by our reformers, more analytically : and we beg ve, 
once for all to say, that we do as cordially and as fully approve 
the principles of libe rity and equality of rights, acknowledged by 
the constitution Of these United States, as do our brethren, the 
reformers. We believe that the people have a natural inherent 
right to make a constitution and form of government, and to alter 
or amend if, or substituie another at their sovereign will and pleas- 
ure. But we assert that these rights grow out of our civil rela- 
tions, and do not necessarily belong to us as members of any in- 
stitution into which we have voluntarily entered, for the plays 
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reason that we do not bear the same relation to the one as to the 
other. 

To make the particular application of this general remark, 
we contend that no argument drawn from the supposed analogy 
between our membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and our own citizenship as members of the civil community can 
be valid, because no such analogy exists, or can exist. 

The argument stands thus:—Reformers say it is the right and 
privilege “of every citizen of the United States to be represent- 
ed in the legislature of his country; and, therefore, it is the right, 
and ought to be the privilege of every member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to be represented in the General Conference 
or legislative department of the church. We answer that the 
“therefore” in the above argument is a non sequitur. The con- 
clusion does not follow from the premises—the two governments 
are totally dissimilar in their origin, in their authority, and the de- 
sign of their institution. 

And, first, they differ in their origin. The government of the 
United States originated with the people. The peopie, therefore, 
were necessarily antecedent to their rulers, and to the constitution 
under which they act, and hence are the only legitimate source 
of all power and authority in the government. The power that 
created can, of right, destroy or alter the constitution when they 
deem it proper. 

The government of the Methodist Episcopal Church originated 
with the ministry, and the lay members voluntarily entered into 
the association, under the regulations made by Mr. Wesley and 
his successors, ‘The right to make new regulations or to alter 
the old ones bei ‘ing reserved to the preachers in the a terms 
of the c compact. The preachers, therefore, existed in fact be- 
fore the people or lay members of the church. The govern- 
ment was originally, and of necessity, in their hands, and we were, 
by them, invited to the privileges provided for us in the economy 
they had instituted. They cannot, therefore, be charged with 
the assumption of a power which does not le -zitimately belou: 
to them; for it is no other power than has been virtugly conced.- 
ed to them by every one who has entered into the connexion, and 
become a party to the original compact. Here then is a manifest 
dissimilarity in the relation which the members of our church bear 
to their government, and that which subsists between the citi- 
zens of the United States and the government tliey have insti‘u- 
ted. Let it be remembered, that we are no! now arguing the pro- 
priety or the impropriety of changing our church polify—that is 
a question we propose to discuss presently: we are only showing 
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that the claim of nght growing out of analogy, cannot be sustain. 
ed: we, therefore, proceed to the next point of dissimilarity jy 
the relations we sustain as citizens of the United States, and ag 
members of the church; namely, the authority claimed and exer. 
cised by the civil and ecclesiastical governments to which we 
belong. 

The authority of the civil government is coeval with our birth, 
It claims our allegiance from the very circumstances Of our being 
born within the pale of its jurisdiction, and long before we are 
admitted to the right of suffrage, or a participation in any legis- 
lative enactment, our property, our liberty, and our life itself, de- 
pend for their preservation on the authority of the government, 
our obedience to the laws of the country does not depend on our 
individual consent to them, either before or after we arrive at age, 
we may consider them grievous and oppressive, but we have no 
alternative but to obey. In short, we are born under the juris- 
diction of the government, and the allegiance which is claimed oj 
us, is independent of om’ choice. We can in no way withdraw 
from this allegiance, but by abandoning our country; and circun- 
stances may place even this option out of our power. There 
arises, therefore, from the nature of our civil obligations, a right 
to participate in person or by proxy in the enactment of the laws 
by which we are to be governed, as soon as we are deemed capa- 
ble of exercising this right with advantage to ourselves and the 
community. But change the nature of these obligations—make 
membership in the community and obedience to the laws a matter 
of choice, and the riglits which belong to the former relation no 
longer remain. ‘The rights and the obligations are necessarily re- 
ciprocal. Where obedience is necessary and compulsory, the 
corresponding rights are natural and inherent; but where the obedi- 
ence is voluntary, the privileges are conditional, and areim extent 
no more than are stipula‘sd for in the contract between those who 
govern and those who are governed. Now this is precisely the 
relation we sustain to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
We were not born members of it; owed no natural allegiance to 
its government: It did not extend its jurisdiction over us in ow 
infancy, nor until we voluntarily entered within its pale. There 
was no necessity, either physical or moral, for our becoming 
members of this church instead of any other. Our becoming 
members was a voluntary act, done with a previous knowledge 
of all the rights we were required to surrender, and the privile- 
ges we acquired by the contract. We could not carry with us, 
into this voluntary association, any natural rights incompatible 
with the contract we then entered into; and if the right to parti- 
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cipate in the legislative power was no part of the conditions we 
stipulated for, can we now complain that we are deprived of this 
right, or that it is improperly withheld from us? Surely not—lf 
to this we add that there remains to us the right of throwing off 
our allegiance to the government, of dissolving the obligations 
we have voluntarily taken upon ourselves, what becomes of the 
analogy, which has been so strangely instituted and insisted upon, 
between our civil and ecclesiastical relations? or what of the 
charge of usurpation and tyranny, which has been so repeatedly 
made against the ministry of our church ? 

The rights which a Methodist, whether local preacher or lay- 
pian, possesses as such, are purely conventional. ‘They are not 
natural but acquired rights, and they are known and determined 
by the articles of association contained in our book of govern- 
ment and discipline. The church is a voluntary association, en- 
tered into for religious purposes—whoever enters into its com- 
munion is entitled to all the privileges and immunities which the 
articles of association hold out to him—and to no more. If he 
finds upon experiment, that the religious advantages he acquires, 
do not compensate him for the sacrifices he is required to make, 
he has aa indefeasible right to withdraw from the community, and 
thereby release himself from the obligations imposed by his mem- 
bership—but he has no right to demand of the church to change 
her economy for his accommodation. 

To all this it is objected, that many of the members entered 
the church at so early a period of life, as not to be competent to 
decide on the propriety or impropriety of the system of govern- 
ment under which they placed themselves. Now this is readily 
admitted—nay, we will go farther, and admit that many who en- 
ter the church at mature age, do so under the circumstances of 
religious excitement, which do not admit of a calm and deliberate 
examination of our principles of government. 

The church, nevertheless, has done all that is incumbent upon 
herto do in the matter—Her book of discipline and govern- 
ment has been published, and is every where to be found; and if 
those who enter her community do not make themselves acquaint- 
ed with it, certainly she cannot be charged with the neglect; all 
that can be expected of her is, that when the minor arrives at 
proper age, and the feelings of those more advanced in life shall 
sober down, so that both shall have an opportunity to reconsider 
what they have done, if they repent of their engagements, she 
shall permit them to dissolve the contract, and seek elsewhere @ 
connexion more in accordance with their views and feelings — 
Surely it cannot he contended that their neglect, or their involua- 
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tary ignorance, entitles them to claim aright to alter the origi 
terms ol the compacit—or, If Of her w ‘ords, toc han: re the chy 
sovernment to suit their convenience. But is it not a fact afi, 
all, that those who enter our church, both young and old, obra: 
all the advantages which they contemp late by the connexio 
whether they enter as peni‘ents or professors, it is the reliy 
privileges of the church which they desire to enjoy—chris: 
fellowship and communion, our class meetings, our prayer me: 
ings, & our love feasts—the means of being good, & of doing goo 
are all the inducements which lead them to form the conne 
The dignity of being le ‘gislators and governors are amongs' 
after thoughts, which do not arise until they become, in the) 
estimation - at least, of more consequence, and entitled to such cis. 
tinction in the church. 

But, again, it is contended by reformers, that a member of (he 
church, who had contributed to the support of the mimsiry, and 
to the erection of houses of worship, has thereby created a 
cuniary interest in the community, and this pecuniary interest en 
titles him to claim a representation in the church, or at least 
indemnification, if he finds himself compelled to dissolve his con 
nexion with it. ‘To this we answer, that with regard to his con 
tributions for the support of the ministry, he has had the beneii 
of their ministration while he contribuied to their maintenance— 
if he has not had the equivalent—if he has not been amply com 
pensated, it must have been his own fault—And with regard t 
his contributions for the building of churches—they were not ex 
acted by the conditions of his membership. They were volunta 
ry donations, by which he did not acquire any property in those 
chure hes+—the "y Were given to erect FREE houses of worship, t 
which all have a right to come and hear the gospel. If the Me 
thodist preachers have any peculiar privileges with regard to th 
right of occupying the pulpits in these houses, this also, was a 

art of the intention of -the donors. The intention being in all 
respects fulfilled, no just ground of complaint can remain to thos 
who choose to change their relation to the church.—Let it be re- 
membered, that our churches have been built by those who are 
now dead, as well as those who are living—by those who are not 
members of the church, as well as those who are—the intention 
of all was the same, and this intention has been fulfillea when- 
ever a Methodist Episcopal meeting-house has been erected—il 
it continues such, and under the re; gulations which existed at the 
time of its erection, but if it cease to be a Metuopist Episco- 
PAL MEETING House, or if the seats ceases to be free, then, 

we shall not bave fulfilled the intention ef the donors, and shall 
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have violated the obligation which we entered into with them.—~ 
The claim ot individual pec uniary interests then, will nol neal 
out our brethren in their fancied rights—as whatever hi ; been ae- 
quired by them, (if any thing has been a: equire d,) belongs equi rally 
to thousands vého never were members of the ehure 7 at ail. And 
consequently, if our re formers have acquired | el tri ni 
tions, a right of representation, the same rig it oe be ‘en acquired 
by all whe have so contribute id. and many ot these will bi , found 
not ouly not members of our church, but members of other reli- 
gious Communions. ~ 

We come now to the consideration of the third particular, in 
which we said our church government difiers necessarily trom ev- 
ery civil goverument, namely, in the design ofits instituuon. Civil 
o ry ernment is instituted to promote or secure the peace and welfare 
of the cCommumty which is included within the mutual compact. 
Taeirown interest is the only object to be provided for, and there- 
fore no move uvatural rights are surrende ted: —vo more individual in- 
terests are sacrificed, than are necessary to secure the great object 
of the associvion, Such a community is not expected to provide 
lor the wetlaie of any who are without the pale of its jurisdic- 
tion; for those who contribute nothing to the Common stock, can- 
not be entiticd to receive from the contributions of others. 

Now, ihe oO ect and de sign of our re ligious assoc lation; is e€S- 
sentially difieve \tirom this. It is true, we propose by our con- 
nexion to incicase the religious advantages of our members— 
but then we have another object in view—our system is essen- 
tially a missionary one—it is intended for the xood of those who 
belong not to the community—to send the gospel, as we have 

said, to those who are too poo to pay for it, or two ignorant to 
appreciate its value, and therefore do not ile sire it.—lIs it then 
strange that such an ‘a880c lation, formed for purposes so widely 
different from those which influence us in the organization of 
civil compacts, should also differ from civil government as much 
in its structure and provisions, as it does inits design? Will not 
such a religious community be necessarily called upon to make 
sacrifices of individual rights and advanta: ves, which it is not af 
all necessary to make as members of civil society? To combine 
the twofold advantages of providiag pastors for the church, and 
missionaries for the world, our miaistry sustain this double rela- 
tion, and fulfil the duties incumbent upon both—the regulations 
required by such an arrangement being such as chiefly relate to the 
distribution of ministerial labour, the right of maxing such regu- 
lations has been left to the ministry themselves; ani the peo; ole, 
er laity, have moreover relinquished the right of electige theis 
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own pastors, because the exercise of this right was incompatib|, 
with the plan of an itinerating minissionary ministry. 

It will be admitted that the laity have thus given up importay 
privileges, but it remains to be proved that they have not beey 
compensated for the rights they have surrendered. Whethey 
without taking into the account the good done to others by oy, 
plan of periodically changing ministers, the members themsejyes 
are not greatly benefitted by 1t—but when we consider the yy). 
sionary design as forming the ground work of our government. 
there can be no doubt of the necessity we are under of relinquis). 
ing these rights. 

But if this original missionary design called for important sa- 
crifices on the part of the laity—did it not demand a still more 
important surrender of natural rights on the part of our itin. 
erant ministers. They not only relinquish the right of selecting 
their own field of labour, but submit to the absolute disposal of a 
general superintendent, whom they have clothed with authority 
to send them to any part of the United States, and even into 
Canada : and that too, without any guarantee from those to whom 
they are sent, that they shall be supplied even with the necessa- 
vies of life. They agree to go, depending entirely, for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families, on the voluntary contribu. 

tions of those amongst whom they are sent to labour 

We can conceive of no sacrifices of individual rights, com- 
forts and conveniencies, superior in amount or in importance, to 
those which our travelling preachers are thus called upon to 
make, in order to fulfil the primitive missionary design of ow 
institutions. When we consider the unhealthiness of some ot 
the circuits—the poverty of others, and the labour which js re- 
quired in all of them, we will be led to wonder at the zeal and 
the disinterestedness, which has influenced so many to forego 
the comforts of domestic life, and the inestimable advantages of 
independence—to offer up life, liberty and all the pursuits of tem- 
poral happiness, for the single privilege of preaching to others 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

We hope we have succeeded in showing very sufficient 
reasons, why our ecclesiastical economy is not, and could not, be 
modelled on the plan of the civil government of our country— 
that differing in the essential particulars of origin, design, and the 
obedience which they claim, they could not be expected to be the 
same in structure and organization, or that the members of the 
one should be entitled to the natural rights and privileges which 
necessarily belong to the citizens of the other. 

{To be continued.} 
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EROM ZION’S HERALD 
Oa the doctrine of the Final Perseverance of the Saints. 
ESSAY 1. 

In preaching these essays to the public, the writer would 
cherish the due deference to the opinions of those who 
may differ from him on points of doctrine; and should there, in 
the discussion, appear some severity, he desires it may not be 
ascribed to unfriendly feelings towards his Christian brethren; 
but to that necessity, which obliges an honest man to be plain, 
when he would refute what he considers to be dangerous error. 

The doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, has been re- 
presented by some as conditional—that the. promises made. to 
them in the Bible, are on condetion of their obedience, and that 
tuey may, in some instances, have failed of the promised bles- 
sings, by not fulfilling the conditions with which they are con~ 
nected. Others have represented that the perseverance of the 
saints is not conditional, and that the soul truly converted, regen- 
erated, and born again, cannot so far fallaway as toperish. This 
last sentiment it 1s our purpose now to examine. 

In supporting this doctrine it has been affirmed, such are the 
dispositions of the truly regenerate that they will persevere; that the 
power and grace of God is so exercised for their perseverance, that 
they cannot fall; that when any of them fall into sin, they are 
left that they may be tried; and if they do fall into sin, they will be 
brought back again. We shall consider these points separately, 
that we may ascertain whether they conclude in favor of the doc- 
trine of the tnfallible perseverance of the saints. 

1. That the dispositions of all who have been truly regenerated 
nave not ensured their certain perseverance, the following facts 
clearly prove. David was once a man after God’s own heart: yet 
he fell into the foulest crimes; and from his history we have the 
lullest evidence that he remained in a state of impenitent indiffer- 
ency, perhaps more than a year, when he was reproyed for his 
great transgression by Nathan. Solomon, the wisest man, fell in- 
to idolatry and other hateful vices, and continued in them even 
to old age, and, according to Josephus, died “‘ingloriously.”— 
Peter, though an apostle of Jesus Christ, fell into falsehood, pro- 
faneness, and perjury. Hymeneus and Alexander made ship- 
wreck of both faith anda good conscience. In short, every in- 
stance of backsliding left upon record in the word of God, is 
direct proof that the dispositions of Christians do not certainly 
ensure their perseverance, and all attempts to prove it from this 
consideration must be in vain. 

2 The power and grace of God, exercised in keeping Chris- 
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tlans, is not exerted in such a manner as to secure them agains 

the possibility of apostacy. The instances we have nameyd he b 
David, Solomon, Peter, &c. prove beyond all reasonable contra. (ou 
diction, that they did fall into the most flagrant sins, the powe. Goc 
and grace of God by which they have been kept, to the co 

ry, notwit hstanding. Christians are re pea tedly exhorted to 

severe, and cautioned against falling, in the scriptures, wi, 

would noi have been done, were there no possibility or dang 

it. They are warned against grieving and quenching the Hol 

Spirit; but if the operations of the Spirit were absolute and irre. 
sistible, this would not have been done. From all these consjd- 
erations, we may salely conclude, not that it is impossible 
saints to fall, they being preserved by the power and Spirit of God 
but that the power and grace of God is exercised in a way consis- 
tently with their state of probation and accountability. St. Peter 
instructs us, that saints “are kept by the power of God through 
faith. ” ‘The conclusion, therefore, is, faith in the condition of 
their being kept by the power of God.’ The power of fuith is the 
gift of God; but the act, or exercise of faith belongs to the crea- 
ture. When the creature ceases to exercise this grace he falls 
into unbelief and sin, and consequently from the grace and power 
of God by which he had been kept, and he cannot claim th 
promises of God to keep him until he returns by repentance and 
faith. It would not be at all satisfying to say that God so gives 
and preserves faith, that his power does not fail to secure the 
Saints against apostacy; for the instances of David & others [have 
named prove the contrary. 

3. Could the advocates for the fiual perseverance of saints 
prove trom the scriptures that Godever leaves a Christian, wiless 
he first leaves God, there would be more propriety in the expres- 
sion God !eaves them that they may be tried. But this is mere as- 
sumption, and cannot be proved. Most certainly sin is the des. 
troyer of virtue. David’s fall into adultery and murder; Solo 
mon’s fall into adolatry, and Peter’s into lying and profanevess, 
destroyed the chastity and the love of our nei ghbor in the first 
reverence of the worship of the true God iv the second; truth, 
and a godly conversation in the last. Their miserable fall did 
not try but destroy their piety. And, is being kept and preserved 
in a state of regeneration by the grace and power of God, consis- 
tent with the commission of such notorious sins ? It cannot be; 
and the system, therefore, fraught with such consequences, can- 
not be true. 

4, To affirm, that all who “fall foully,” or into “very gross 
sigs” after they have been born again, shall certainly or infallibls 
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he brouglit back, is an assertion not supported by the scriptures: 
Could the avocates of this doctrine produce, from the word of 
God promises; which assure all backsliders from true religion, a 
certain and infallible return to God, it would be the proof that 
ihe system requires; but this can never be done, and the labor to 

support final perseverance, from this consideration, will ever be 

i suc cessful. 

If the truly regenerated have power to resist the spirit and 
power of God, so much as to “fall into gross” sins: may they 
not, by the same power, continue in these sins, and so never re- 
tura to God? It is not denied that backsliders may return to 
God and obtain pardon; but that they all will, is the point which 

ought to be proved. Can the advocates of this dostrine prove 
that all who have apostatized from true piety, were brought back ° 
that all who have apost atiz d and died impe nitent never were 
. lly regenerate ? If neither of the foregoing positions consider- 
ed separately pi ‘ove the absolute perseverance of the saints, they 
cannot when considered altogether. 

We have intimated that faith is the condition of Christians 
being kept by the power and «race of God. This pot we 
shall now prove. ‘He that believeth shall be saved?’ Mark xvi, 
16. ‘Thou standest by faith.”” Rom. ii, 20. “To present you 
holy and unblameable and spare provers in his sight; if ye con- 
tinue in faith,” &e Col. 1, 22,23. ‘Receiving the end of your 
faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 1 Pet.1, 9. From these 
passages, and many others speaking the same truth, it 1s clear, 
that furth, believing, continuing in the faith, *‘standing fast in the” 
fatih, are the conditions of our perseverance in the grace of God. 
and of our final salvation. 

I shall close this essay, by showing that faith the instrument or 
condition of our being kept unto salvation, may be lost, which 
will clearly conclude ‘tb favor of conditional perseverance, or the 
possibility of falling from the grace and favor of God. “Hold- 
ing faith and a good conscience, which some having put away 
concerning faith, have mad@ shipwreck; of whom is Hymeneus 


and Alexander.” 1 Tim. i, 19, 20 
If this faith was not good and saving St. Paul would not have 


exhorted T imothy to hold it. A mere speculative faith could not 


have produced a good conscience; nor could it have been ship- 
wrecked if unconditional perseverance oa true. They had a 
good faith and Jost it; and, of course, failed of the promises by 
not fulfilling the Conditions: “Well, ws cause of unbelief the} 
were broken off? Rom. xi, 20. If they had never stood by 
faith, they could not have hey ep broken of becouse of ‘anbelie?, 
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nor could they have been broken off beeause of wnbelief, if faitiy, 
the condition of salvation, might not be lost. “Now the just 
shall live by faith, but if any man draw back, my soul hath no 
pleasure in him.” “The favor and grace of God may be lost by 
the soul that ceases to live by faith, and thus draws back from 
God M 


, FROM ZION’S HERALD. 
A FATHER’S WARNING. 

My Dear Son,—Beware of the cup,—the fatal cup—the des 
troying glass—the “little something to drink.” It may be “a int- 
tle something,” but it is a dreadful something; it has ruined its 
thousands and myriads. I saw, to-day, an article in Zion’s Her- 

ald, concerning a once promising son, who became a scourge to his 

parents by his intemperance. And how did he acquire the dread. 
ful habit? By taking ‘“‘a little something” beneath his father’s 
roof, he learned eventually to drink to excess. O, thought], my 
child shall not be taught this dreadful evil: I will not put the 
bottle to his mouth. Beware of being led by the mistaken kind- 
ness of the inconsiderate into the whirlpool of intemperance 
When the intoxicating draught is presented, that you may take 
“a jittle;” stop, listen-—do you not hear a voice trom on high? 
Beware of the fatal cup. O. I solemnly charge you, by all the 
desire you have to avoid the burning pool, drink no ardent 
spirits of any kind, in any case, unless compelled by imperious 
necessity. K. L. F. 


Women.—“I have always remarked,” says the celebrated 
traveller Ledyard, ‘‘that women in all countries are civil, obliging, 
tender and humane. ‘To a woman, whether civilized or savage, 
I never addressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man, 
it has been often otherwise. In wandering oyer the barren plains 
of inhospitable Denmark; through honest Sw eden, and frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland;* unprincipalled Russia, and 
the wide spreading regions of w andering Tartar, if hungry, dry, 
cold or sick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
formly so; and to this virtue (so worthy the appellation of benev- 
olence,) these actions have been performed in so free and kind a 
manner, that if I was dry, I drank the sweetest draught: and if 
hungry ‘Tate the coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 





